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[Editors's  Note:  The  following  article  previously 
appeared  in  the  Daguerreian  Society 
Newsletter./ 

For  many  years,  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing and  writing  about  American  liter- 
ature and  culture,  I  have  ventured 
into  allied  areas  of  study,  particularly  in  the 
antebellum- period.  One  of  those  fields  has 
Ibeen  the  history  of  photography,  particu- 
larly in  its  formative  years  when  the  for- 
mats were  primarily  the  daguerreotype  and 
ambrotype.  Thus,  this  past  October  I  was 
scheduled  to  speak,  on  the  use  of  early 
photography  as  a  tool  for  research  in  early 
American  music  history,  at  the  George 
Eastman  House  in  Rochester,  New  York,  at 
the  annual  symposium  of  the  Daguerreian 
Society.  As  I  was  about  to  leave  for  the  air- 
port, my  wife  Leslie  reminded  me  that  we 
had  not  renewed  our  subscription  to 
Dennis  Waters'  Daguerreian  Forum,  a 


catalogue  of  early  photographic  materials 
offered  for  sale  by  the  well-known  dealer, 
Dennis  Waters  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. . 
Since  his  fixed-price  sale  began  the  follow- 
„  ing  week,  she  told  me  to  make  sure  to  run 
into  Waters  at  the  meetings  and  to  get  the 
catalogue  sent.  When  I  discovered  that 
Dennis  would  not  be  attending,  Leslie      N 
emailed  him  to  send  the  Forum  posthaste. 
It  arrived  in  Chapel  Hill  on  a  Tuesday, 
three  days  before  the  sale. 


Some  of  the.images  in  this  catalogue 
had  come  from  an  auction  at  the  Gardner 
House  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  that 
Waters  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
because  he  was  in  the  Midwest  on  busi- 
ness. Fortunately,  his  daughter  Erin  went 

continued  on  page  2 

From  left:  John  Thoreau,  Sophia  Thoreau,  Helen 
Thoreau 
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Daguerreotypes,  from  page  1 

to  scout  the  home-town  offerings,  and 
after  the  auction  she  called  her  father  with 
the  exciting  news  that  many  "beautiful 
images"  had  been  sold,  and  to  a  dealer 
whom  Waters  knew.  He  immediately 
called  him  and  asked  him  to  hold  them  all 
until  he  returned,  and  he  subsequently 
bought  the  entire  lot.  Among  these, 
Waters  would  learn,  were  three  daguerreo- 
types  of  signal  importance  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  Thoreau.. 

I  read  with  unusual  interest  the 
description  of  a  fairly  undistinguished 
"  item,  no.  92.  Waters  had  observed  that 
while  one  person's  name,  "Deacon 
Perley,"  was  pinned  to  the  pad  of  the  case, 
on  the  back  of  the  plate  someone  had 
scratched  another,  "John  Thoreau." 
Waters  had  also  rightly  noted  that  John 
Thoreau,  Henry's  brother,  had  died  in 
1841,  too  early  for  this  daguerreotype  to  be 
of  him;  but  he  was  unaware  that  John  was 
also  the  name  of  Thoreau's  father.  Quickly 
checking  the  standard  biographies,  I  real- 
ized that  this  was  Henry's  father! 

More  astonishing,  after  studying  all  the 
lots  identified  as  from  the  Gardner  House 
and  other  pictures  of  the  Thoreau  family 
in  reference  books,  Leslie  realized  that 
daguerreotypes  of  Henry's  two  sisters  were 
also  pictured  in  the  Forum!  No.  84  showed 
Thoreau's  sister  Helen,  and  no.  100  his  sis- 
ter Sophia.  Of  the  two,  Sophia  is  the  more 
interesting,  for  it  was  she,  an  amateur 
artist,  who  drew  the  sketch  of  her  brother's 
cabin  at  Walden  Pond  that  he  used  for  the 
title-page  illustration  of  Walden,  and  who, 
upon  her  brother's  death  in  1862,  became 
the  caretaker  of  his  immense  cache  of 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  were  subse- 
quently published  as  his  famous  Journal. 

But  Helen  provided  the  occasion  of  at 
least  some  of  these  daguerreotvpcs,  lor  the 
images  of  the  two  sisters  were  undoubtedly  ' 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1849,  when  she  lay 
gravely  ill  of  tuberculosis.  A  letter  (now  in 
the  Huntington  Library)  from  Thoreau's 
aunt  Mana  to  ,i  family  friend  reveals  that 
when  I  lenry  learned  ol  .in  itinerant 
daguerreotypist's  presence  in  ( )oncord,  he 
arranged  lor  him  to  visit  the  Thoreau  house 
to  take  a  daguerreotype  ol  I  lelen  before  she 
died  (which  she  indeed  did,  within  a  week). 
At  the  same  session.  Maria  observed, 
Sophia  also  was  photographed;  but  while 
her  sister  was  pleased  with  the  itinerant's 


result,  Sophia  insisted  on  another  sitting. 

These  three  images  raise  many  interest- 
ing questions.  Because  the  daguerreotype 
of  Thoreau's  father  is,  as  Waters  noted,  a 
copy  plate  (though  of  high  quality),  at  this 
same  session  did  the  daguerreotypist  copy 
an  earlier  image  of  him?  It  also  is  worth 
noting  that  this  image  is  the  very  same  as 
those  reproduced  in  standard  Thoreau 
biographies,  although  those  appear  to  have 
been  made  from  a  copy  paper  photograph 
and  not  the  original  daguerreotype. 
Further,  while  obviously  made  on  the 
same  day  (the  same  shawl  on  the  back  of 
her  chair  is  found  in  both  images),  the 
previously  known  image  of  Helen,  pic- 
tured in  the  standard  Thoreau  biogra- 
phies, clearly  is  a  variant,  for  her  head  is 
tilted  differently. 

The  new  image  of  Sophia  is  equally  fas- 
cinating, for  it  differs  from  the  One  previ- 
ously known;  like  that  of  Helen,  it  has  a 
crocheted  shawl  (albeit  a  different  one) 
over  the  back  of  her  chair  in  the  Thoreau 
homestead.  Sophia  also  holds  what 
appears  to  be  a  mother-of-pearl  inlaid 
daguerreotype  case,  which  may  have  held  a 
portrait  of  her  deceased  brother,  John, 
who  had  died  of  tetanus  eight  years  earlier. 
Finally;  could  there  have  been  a 
daguerreotype  taken  of  Henry  Thoreau 
himself  at  this  time?  If  so,  however,  it  did 
not  appear  with  the  large  lot  of  daguerreo- 
types from  which  these  particular  images 
came;  and  Aunt  Maria,  who  had  noted 
that  Sophia,  too,  was  photographed,  did 
not  mention  that  Henry  sat  for  the 
daguerreotypist. 

I  proved  to  be  the  third  caller — from 
my"car  phone — in  the  sale  and  was  only 
able  to  secure  the  daguerreotypes  of  John 
and  Sophia.  The  image  of  Helen  was  pur- 
chased by  Andrea  Karras,  another  of 
Waters'  clients,  who  at  the  time  did  not 
know  the  identity  of  the  sitter,  and  who 
kindly  has  given  her  permission  for  me  to 
reproduce  the  daguerreotype  here. 
( )b\  lously,  one  would  like  to  learn  how 
these  images  got  to  the  ( iardner  I  louse,  a 
question  some  Thoreau  Society  member 
might  be  able  to  answer.  In  any  event,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  even  in  this  day  and 
age  items  ol  such  signal  historical  impor- 
tance still  are  found  on  the  open  market. 


President's  Column 

, Elizabeth  Witherell 

In  this  column,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
return  to  some  of  the  business  of  the 
Society — I  have  important  information 
for  you  about  bylaws  and  elections.  Then, 
I  have  a  few  words  about  the  upcoming 
Annual  Gathering. 

First,  bylaws.  At  our  Board  meeting  in 
January  we  established  the  Bylaws 
Committee,  and  Board  member  Ron 
Bosco  was  named  chair.  Ron  and  Bylaws 
Committee  member  Bob.  Galvin  will  draft 
a  procedure  for  amending  the  bylaws;  the 
procedure  will  include  information  about 
h6w  to  submit  recommendations  for 
amendments.  Members  are  invited  to  send 
any  comments  or  suggestions  about  the 
current  bylaws  to  Ron:  contact  him  by  e- 
mail  at  bosco@cas.albany.edu  or  send  a 
note  to  him  c/o  The  Thoreau  Society,  44 
Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004.  The 
bylaws  are  available  on  our  Web  site,  at 
<http://www.walden.org/society/organiza- 
tion/bylaws>. 

Second,  elections.  You'll  remember 
voting  last  fall  for  three  members  of  this 
year's  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Elections  (CNE).  Stephen  Ells,  Leslie 
Wilson,  and  Barbara  Wojtusik  were  elect- 
ed. In  January,  the  Board  completed  the 
committee  by  appointing  Board  members 
John  Mack  and  Shirley  .Van  Clay,  and  I 
asked  Shirley  to  chair  the  group.  The  hard 
work  of  the  CNE  has  resulted  in  the 
enclosed  ballot.  As  you'll  see,  this  ballot 
includes  the  slate  of  new  Board  members 
as  well  as  of  members  of  next  year's  CNE. 

Many  thanks  to  Shirley,  Steve,  John, 
Leslie,  and  Barbara  for  their  hard  work. 
They  were  in  the  difficult  position  of 
implementing  the  new  election  rules  for 
the  first  time,  and  they  went  about  their 
task  with  integrity,  attention  to  detail,  and 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society.  Thanks,  too,  to  Tom  Harris,  who 
provided  staff  support  to  the  committee. 

Finally,  I  want  to  encourage  you  to 
make  your  plans  for  attending  the  Annual 
Gathering  in  Concord,  from  July  8  to  11; 
registration  material  will  come  to  you 
under  separate  cover.  Our  focus  this  sum- 
mer will  be  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
publications  of  both  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government,"  better  known  by  its  later 


continuid  on  next  page 


The  Thoreau  Database 


Michael  Frederick 


The  Thoreau  Database  Project  is  well  on 
its  way  to  bringing  Thoreau  into  the 
21st  Century.  I  joined  Brad  Dean  this  past 
summer  at  the  Thoreau  Institute's  Media 
Center,  intrigued  by  the  prospect  of  mak- 
ing Thoreau's  writings  as  well  as  any  other 
material  relating  to  him  and  American 
Transcendentalism  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Having  studied  American  his- 
tory, particularly  Thoreau  and  his  attitude 
toward  John  Brown  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence, I  liked  the  idea  of  being  able  to  access 
online  digitized  newspaper  articles,  essays, 
journal  entries,  and  so  forth  relating  to  the 
Harper's  Ferry  affair. 

With  the  help  of  Compaq  Computer 
Corporation,  the  Media  Center  is  design- 
ing a  query-based  prototype  interface  for   - 
the  database  program.  Right  now  if  you 
want  to  find  a  particular  quote  online  in 
Walden,  for  instance,  you  must  search 
each  chapter  individually.  Database 
queries  enable  users  to  set  parameters  to 
their  searches  by  subject(s),  author(s), 
title(s),  and  date  ranges.  If  you  can  imag- 
ine a  particular  search,  we  hope  to  make  it 
available.  Consider  the  time  period  imme- 
diately following  Brown's  raid.  "A  Plea  for 
Captain  John  Brown"  can  be  linked  to  any 
source  that  Thoreau  mentions  within  the 


text,  such  as  Clement  Vallandigham's 
interview  with  Brown  or  the  Liberator 
edition  that  refers  to  Brown's  raid  as  an 
"insane  . . .  effort."  Not  only  valuable  for 
annotating  an  essay  in  this  way,  the  data- 
base can  tell  you  when  and  where  Thoreau 
lectured  on  a  particular  topic  and  provide 
digitized  images,  sounds,  and  maps  relating 
to  his  lecture  topic.  Employing  easy-to-use 
"interfaces"  with  drop-down  menus  and 
similar  features,  visitors  to  the  Web  site  will 
also  be  able  to  view  newspaper  articles, 
essays,  journal  entries,  letters,  and  other 
dated  documents  by,  to,  from,  and  about 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Alcott,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  anyone 
else  whose  writings  are  represented  in  the 
database — as  long  as  the  information  is  in 
the  public  domain  or  as  long  as  we  have 
permission  to  publish  the  information  on 
our  Web  site.  What  emerges  from  a  search 
of  the  period  following  John  Brown's  raid 
at  Harper's  Ferry  on  October  16,  1859,  is  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  the  general  attitudes 
toward  Brown  immediately  following  the 
raid  and  the  gradual  shift  in  Northern  pub- 
lic opinion  by  the  time  of  his  execution  on 
December  2,  1859. 

The  Thoreau  Database  will  eventually 
bring  what  was  once  confined  to  the 


library  into  your  home  or  place  of  business 
much  like  the  railroad  changed  the  scale  of 
distances  in  Thoreau's  time,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  argue  against  the  ten-mile 
radius  restriction  on  borrowing  privileges  at 
Harvard.  With  the  sophisticated  Internet 
technologies  available  at  the  Media  Center, 
researchers  will  be  able  to  assemble  materi- 
als in  just  seconds  without  having  to  search 
through  reels  of  microfilm  or  stacks  at  the 
local  library.  Of  course  this  does  noLelimi- 
nate  the  need  to  visit  the  library,  but  adds  a 
useful  tool  to  our  endeavors. 

Special  thanks  to  our  Compaq  Services 
consultants,  Frannie  Hodge,  Jeanne 
Morley,  Mark  Mosher,  and  Jean  Folly, 
each  of  whom  enthusiastically  worked  on 
this  project  for  many  long  hours,  either 
here  at  the  Media  Center  or  remotely  from 
Colorado  Springs.  We  also  tip  our  hats  to 
Dave  Bonney  and  Ed  Meyer,  both  Thoreau 
Society  members,  for  their  assistance  scan- 
ning and  proofreading  Thoreau's  journal, 
and  to  all  others  who  have  lent  assistance 
during  the  previous  months.  If  you  are 
interested  in  helping  out  with  the  Database 
Project,  please  contact  Brad  Dean  at  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln, 
MA  01773,  USA;  tel.  (781)  259-4720;  fax 
(781)  259-4710;  e-mail  Brad.Dean@ 
walden.org. 


President's  Column,  from  page  2 

title,  "Civil  Disobedience,"  and  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 

In  preparation  for  hearing  about  and 
discussing  these  works  in  July,  you  might 
want  to  look  at  their  texts  and  notes  about 
them  in  two  of  the  Thoreau  Edition  vol- 
umes: Reform  Papers,  edited  by  Wendell 
Glick  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1973),  pp.  63-80  and  313-329,  and  A 
Week,  edited  by  Carl  F.  Hovde  et  al. 
(Princeton,  1980).  For  more  information 
about  each  work,  I  recommend  Walter 
Harding's  The  Variorum  Civil  Disobedience 
(NY:  Twayne  Publishers,  1967),  which 
includes  helpful  annotations,  and  Linck 
Johnson's,  Thoreau's  Complex  Weave:  The 
Writing  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers  (Charlottesville: 
University  Press  of  Virginia,  1986),  which 
tells  the  fascinating  story  of  how  Thoreau 
constructed  his  first  book. 


"  I  see  young  men,  my  townsmen, 

whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  inherited 

farms,  houses,  barns,  cattle,  and  farming 

tools;  for  these  are  more  easily  acquired 

than  got  rid  of." 

Walden,  "Economy" 

As  the  anniversary  of  Thoreau's  death  (May  6,  1862)  approaches, 
consider  naming  The  Thoreau  Society  in  your  will.  For  information 
on  bequests  and  other  forms  of  planned  giving,  contact  the  Society 

office  (see  page  1 2). 


The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust 


Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  President 


Members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will 
recall  from  earlier  issues  and  from 
reports  at  Annual  Gatherings  that  the 
house  in  which  Thoreau  was  born  in  1817 
has  been  bought  by  the  Town  of  Concord 
along  with  about  twenty  acres  of  land.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  Town's  Board  of 
Selectmen,  a  group  of  citizens  has  now 
established  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  Inc. 
aimed  at  raising  the  funds  needed  for 
restoration  of  the  house  and  later  for  its 
management  and  use.  fayne  Gordon  of  the 
Society's  Board  and  Helen  Bowdoin  of  the 
Thoreau  Institute  are  members  of  the 
Trust's  Board. 

The  Trust  is  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
long  road.  First,  it  must  be  formally  select- 
ed for  the  task  by  the  Town.  As  this  article 
goes  to  press,  the  Trust  is  preparing  its 
proposal  to  the  Town.  Assuming  it  is 
selected,  there  will  follow  a  negotiation  of 
a  long-term  lease.  Meanwhile,  the  Trust  is 
embarking  on  its  initial  fund-raising  drive. 
The  Trust  was  included  in  the  1998 
Massachusetts  Catalogue  for  Philanthropy. 

Before  turning  the  house  over  to  a 
group  to  manage  the  restoration,  the 
Town  is  taking  several  steps  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  structure.  It  was 
recently  re-shingled.  Still  ahead  are  repairs 


to  keep  the  squirrels  out  and  repainting. 

The  overall  Thoreau  Farm  program  of 
uses  will  have  four  components.  About 
half  of  the  land  will  be  in  conservation. 
Another  nine  acres  has  been  leased  to 
Gaining  Ground.  They  will  farm  about 
three  acres  each  year  to  growT  food  for  the 
poor.  Behind  the  birth  house,  Education 
Collaborative  for  Greater  Boston  (EDCO) 
will  build  the  Seefurth  Center  in  the  form 
of  an  1850's  style  barn  for  use  in  teaching 
about  Thoreau  and  his  friends.  The  birth 
house  and  its  educational  program  will  be 
the  fourth  component.  The  Trust  hopes 
that  all  four  elements  can  be  coordinated 
into  an  integrated  whole  where  each  part 
supports  the  others. 

The  Trust  Board  has  been  giving 
thought  to  the  best  use  of  the  house  once  it 
is  restored.  We  think  it  can  play  a  unique 
role  in  the  field  of  agricultural  history,  an 
area  of  interest  to  Thoreau  and  not  now 
covered  by  other  Concord  institutions.  Of 
course  the  house  will  always  be  important 
to  Thoreauvians  and  Concordians  as  the 
birth  place  of  the  one  important 
Transcendentalist  actually  born  in  the 
town.  The  upstairs  eastroom  will  memori- 
alize the  birth. 


The  Town  wants  the  house  recon- 
structed to  its  appearance  in  1817.  Their 
consultant  believes  the  house  was  built 
about  1760  or  about  the  time  the  young 
Jonas  Minot,  later  Thoreau's  step-grandfa- 
ther, married  Man-  Hall.  We  have  Man 
Wheeler's  1897  drawing  in  which  she 
sought  to  picture  the  house  at  its  original 
location  before  being  moved  in  1878.  Then 
we  have  photographs  taken  shortly  after 
the  move  which  tell  us  of  small  paned  win- 
dows (twelve  over  twelve),  quoins  and  a 
beautifully  detailed  doorway.  Inside,  origi- 
nal paneling  and  doors  remain.  So  the 
reconstructed  house  should  be  of  consid- 
erable architectural  interest. 

How  can  members  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  help  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust? 
Now  that  we  have  received  our  IRS  501(c)  3 
determination,  I  need  not  any  longer  be 
shy  about  suggesting  a  small  (or  large) 
contribution.  Beyond  that,  we  need  your 
continuing  interest.  If  you  have  informa- 
tion that  can  help  us  in  this  project,  let  us 
hear  from  you.  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust 
needs  the  friendly  and  active  collaboration 
of  Thoreau  Society  members.  Our  address 
is  129  Westford  Road,  Concord,  MA 
01742.  By  e-mail  I  can  be  reached  at 
jwheels@gateway.net. 


A  Gadfly's  Earnest  Concern 


Brad  Parker 


[Editor's  Note:  Society  member  Brad  Parker,  for- 
merly of  The  Thoreau  Lyceum,  has  requested  that 
the  following  message  be  published  in  the 
Bulletin.  Readers  should  also  'see  the  President's 
Column,  where  they  are  invited  to  send  suggested 
amendments  directly  to  the  Bylaws  Committee; 
Mr.  Parker  was  given  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
relevant  passage  from  Ms.  Witherell's  column 
before  publication.  Mr.  Parker  writes:] 

This  message  to  all  members  is  written 
as  a  sincere  concern  regarding  the  new 
Bylaws  Committee  and  the  question  of 
amendments  to  the  newly-adopted  bylaws. 
In  particular,  I  wish  to  remind  everyone 
th.it  the  power  to  alter  the  bylaws — sole 
authority  to  amend  the  bylaws — rests  now 
with  the  membership,  not  with  the  Board 
of  Directors.  And  1  would  request  all 
members  to  be  vigilant  as  a  process  to 
amend  the  bylaws  is  hammered  out. 


I  think  it  important  that  the  new  two- 
person  Bylaws  Committee  (from  the 
Board)  be  enlarged  to  include  individuals 
from  the  regular  membership.  But  even 
more  important  is  that  (a)  all  members  be 
polled  for  their  suggestions  for  amending 
the  bylaws,  and  (b)  that  ALL  members  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  EVERY  suggestion  for 
bylaw  change  that  gets  submitted  to  the 
Bylaws  Committee.  I  argue  that  no  small 
Board-appointed  committee  should  be 
allowed  to  selectively  ignore  suggestions 
sent  to  them  and  to  present  for  a  vote  only 
amendment  suggestions  that  are,  in  a 
sense,  "Board-approved." 

The  new  bylaws  gave  us,  the  member- 
ship, the  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  and  all  suggested  alterations  to 
those  bylaws,  yet  there  was  no  process  for 
amendment  included  in  the  '98  set  of 


bylaws.  The  big  question  is:  how  do  mem- 
bers go  about  changing  the  Society's 
bylaws?  Will  a  member-friendly  procedure 
for  amending  the  bylaws  get  incorporated 
into  those  bylaws  in  '99?  Or  will  the  Board 
try  to  control  the  amendment  procedure 
and,  additionally,  allow  a  vote  (by  all 
members)  on  only  the  amendment  sugges- 
tions that  they  find  acceptable?  One  would 
hope  that  the  membership  will  be  given 
full  respect  and  full  voice  in  this  matter — 
that  their  rightful  power  to  control  alter- 
ation of  the  bylaws  will  in  no  way  be 
circumvented. 

There  was  a  struggle  to  have  power 
returned  to  the  membership  last  year.  Let 
us  now,  in  this  \  ear,  be  wan'  lest  that  power 
be  eroded  or  vitiated  in  some  clever  man- 
ner. Let  us  be  sure  that  we  retain  the  vote 
and  that  the  vote  not  be  circumscribed. 


Curator's  Column 


Susan  Godlewski 


While  the  Thoreau  Institute  will  always 
be  best  known  for  its  strong  research 
collections  on  Henry  David  Thoreau,  it 
continues  to  be  interested  in  acquiring  col- 
lections and  items  that  complement  and 
extend  these  materials.  About  a  year  ago, 
representatives  from  the  Trust  for  Public 
Land  and  the  Good  Life  Center  approached 
Kathi  Anderson,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  and  me  about  the  papers 
of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing  that  had  been 
recently  located  in  the  Nearing  homestead 
in  Harborside,  Maine.  Helen  Nearing, 
killed  in  a  car  accident  three  years  earlier, 
had  left  her  entire  estate  to  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land  with  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing The  Good  Life  Center  on  their  Forest 
Farm  homestead.  In  addition,  she  stipulat- 
ed that  TPL  identify  an  appropriate  reposi- 
tory for  the  remaining  papers  located  in  the 
house.  Both  Nearings  realized  that  to  keep 
their  legacy  alive,  it  was  essential  to  place 
their  papers  in  an  institution  in  order  to 
maximize  access  by  scholars  and  interested 
individuals.  A  precedent  had  been  estab- 
lished years  earlier  when,  in  1980,  Scott 
Nearing's  Peace  Collection  found  a  good 
home  at  Swarthmore  College.  In  1984, 
Helen  Nearing  had  made  a  gift  to  Boston 
University  of  a  small  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, transcriptions  of  lectures,  corre- 
spondence, and  miscellaneous  documents 
and  scrapbooks.  The  amount  of  material  in 
this  proposed  gift,  however,  far  exceeded 
either  of  the  other  two  collections. 

Almost  immediately,  the  Thoreau 
Institute,  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  and 
the  Good  Life  Center  had  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  The  missions  of  the  organizations 
were  compatible.  The  Nearing  Collection 
would  extend  Thoreau's  legacy  into  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  Thoreau  Institute 
would  provide  optimum  storage  and  facil- 
itate access  to  this  important  collection 
both  on-site  and  over  the  web.  Placing  this 
material  with  the  Thoreau  Institute  would 
fulfill  the  Trust  for  Public  Land's  commit- 
ment to  the  Nearing  Estate.  The  final  Deed 
of  Gift  was  signed  on  May  13,  1998  and 
the  Thoreau  Institute  took  possession  in 
^^  early  fall. 
^       A  portion  of  a  press  release  issued  in  late 
May,  1998,  follows; 

"The  Thoreau  Institute  is  pleased  to 


announce  the  recent  acquisition  of 
the  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing  Papers 
as  a  gift  from  the  Trust  for  Public 
Land  as  an  agent  for  The  Good  Life 
Center.  This  rich  collection  of  man- 
uscripts, photographs,  personal  jour- 
nals, notes,  letters  and  other  writings 
spans  eight  decades  in  the  lives  of 
Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  the  New 
England  pioneers  of  homesteading, 
natural  gardening,  and  sustainable 
living.  Don  Henley,  Founder  of  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  in  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  the  Trust  for  Public 
Land  and  The  Good  Life  Center 
remarked  that  'This  gift  will  make 
the  Institute  a  focal  point  for  the 
study  of  the  twentieth-century  sus- 
tainable living  movement  and  the 
remarkable  individuals  who  influ- 
enced it.' 

Scott  (1883-1983)  and  Helen  (1904- 
1995)  Nearing  embodied  a  spirit  and  phi- 
losophy that  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
centerpiece  of  America's  'Back-to-the  Land' 
and  'Simple  Living'  movements.  Since  the 
1930s,  when  they  left  New  York  City  during 
the  Depression  to  first  homestead  in 
Vermont  and,  eventually,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  the  Nearings  lived  a  life  that  com- 
bined hand  labor  on  the  land  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  body  of  intellectual  work  aimed 
at  personal  and  social  transformation.  All  of 
this  they  called  'the  good  life.'  Over  the 
years,  their  activities  included  extensive 
writing  and  public  lecturing  on  subjects 
such  as  child  labor,  the  distribution  of 
income,  women's  fights,  pacifism,  vegetari- 
anism, organic  farming,  and  ecological  sus- 
tainability.  They  built  their  homes  of  stone, 
farmed  their  own  land,  and  developed  ideas 
and  concepts  that  have  become  the  basic 
tenets  in  the  search  for  a  sustainable  future. 

Scott  and  Helen  Nearing  are  direct  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  descendants  of  Henry 
Thoreau.  For  this  reason,  The  Good  Life 
Center  chose  the  Thoreau  Institute  as  the 
repository  for  the  Nearing  Papers.  When 
Living  the  Good  Life,  one  of  the  Nearing's 
most  enduring  books,  appeared  in  1954,  it 
was  immediately  compared  with  Walden 
and  continues  to  be  viewed  by  many  as  a 
twentieth-century  version  of  Walden.  Not 
only  did  the  publication  of  Living  the  Good 


Life  coincide  with  the  centenary  of  Walden, 
but  it  draws  upon  Thoreau  directly,  provid- 
ing an  account  of  deliberate  liberation 
through  an  alternative  way  of  life.  As  the 
Nearings  claimed,  they  would  'assume  a 
large  measure  of  self-sufficiency  and  thus 
make  it  more  difficult  for  civilization  to 
impose  its  restrictive  and  coercive  econom- 
ic pressures.'  There  is  a  distinct  echo  of 
Thoreau  throughout  the  Nearings'  writings 
as  they  describe  their  homesteading  as  a 
kind  of  civil  disobedience,  'a  psychological 
and  political  resistance'  as  well  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  'self-respecting,  decent,  simple  life.' 

The  Nearings'  legacy  will  also  be  perpet- 
uated through  a  new  non-profit  organiza- 
tion called  The  Good  Life  Center  that 
maintains  the  last  Nearing  homestead, 
Forest  Farm,  in  Harborside,  Maine,  as  an 
inspirational  example  of  conscious  and 
thoughtful  living  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Through  its  programming,  The  Good  Life 
Center  shares  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  'good  life'  practices  at  Forest  Farm  to 
encourage  a  diverse  audience  to  apply  the 
ideals  of  this  philosophy  in  their  own  dis- 
tinct environments  and  life  circumstances. 
In  the  future,  the  Thoreau  Institute  and  the 
Good  Life  Center  plan  to  cooperate  in  a 
variety  of  programming  and  collection 
development  projects  to  perpetuate  this 
concept  of  sustainability." 

At  present,  the  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing 
Papers  are  stored  in  43  large  records  storage 
boxes  located  in  the  archival  vault  of  the 
Thoreau  Institute.  The  Good  Life  Center 
hired  a  consultant  to  travel  to  Forest  Farm 
to  gather  all  of  the  papers  together,  file  and 
box  significant  documents  which  tell  the 
story  of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  consoli- 
date these  by  subject,  and  draw  up  box  lists 
with  folder  titles  and  inclusive  dates.  This 
preliminary  organization  has  made  the  col- 
lection accessible,  albeit  with  some  difficul- 
ty, to  scholars  in  advance  of  the  final  cata- 
loging. This  inventory  will  be  mounted  on 
our  web  site  in  the  near  future.  Already, 
there  has  been  tremendous  interest  in  this 
collection  among  the  scholarly  community. 
I  invite  all  Thoreau  Society  members  to 
stop  by  when  next  visiting  Thoreau 
Country  to  review  the  contents  of  this  excit- 
ing new  acquisition  with  an  eye  toward  any 
significance  it  might  have  for  your  own 
research  and/or  interests. 


King  on  Thoreau  and  Civil  Disobedience 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  refers  to 
Thoreau's  influence  on  him  in  two 
passages  from  the  recently  published 
Autobiography  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
ed.  Clayborne  Carson  (New  York:  Warner 
Books,  1998). 

On  page  14,  Dr.  King  recalls:  "When  I 
went  to  Morehouse  as  a  freshman  in  1944, 
my  concern  for  racial  and  economic  jus- 
tice was  already  substantial.  During  my 
student  days  I  read  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  essay  'On  Civil  Disobedience' 
for  the  first  time.  Here,  in  this  courageous 
New  Englander's  refusal  to  pay  his  taxes  4 
and  his  choice  of  jail  rather  than  support  a 
war  that  would  spread  slavery's  territory 
into  Mexico,  I  made  my  first  contact  with 
the  theory  of  nonviolent  resistance. 
Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  refusing  to  coop- 
erate with  an  evil  system,  I  was  so  deeply 


moved  that  I  reread  the  work  several 
times. 

I  became  convinced  that  noncoopera- 
tion  with  evil  is  as  much  a  moral  obliga- 
tion as  is  cooperation  with  good.  No  other 
person  has  been  more  eloquent  and  pas- 
sionate in  getting  this  idea  across  than 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  As  a  result  of  his 
writings  and  personal  witness,  we  are  the 
heirs  of  a  legacy  of  creative  protest.  The 
teachings  of  Thoreau  came  alive  in  our 
civil  rights  movement;  indeed,  they  are 
more  alive  than  ever  before.  Whether 
expressed  in  a  sit-in  at  lunch  counters,  a 
freedom  ride  into  Mississippi,  a  peaceful 
protest  in  Albany,  Georgia,  a  bus  boycott 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  these  are  out- 
growths of  Thoreau's  insistence  that  evil 
must  be  resisted  and  that  no  moral  man 
can  patiently  adjust  to  injustice." 


On  page  54  (  speaking  of  the 
Montgomery,  Alabama  bus  boycott)  Dr. 
King  says:  "As  I  thought  further,  I  came  to 
see  what  we  were  really  doing  was  with- 
drawing our  cooperation  from  an  evil  sys- 
tem, rather  than  merely  withdrawing  our 
support  from  the  bus  company.  The  bus 
company,  being  an  external  expression  of 
the  system,  would  naturally  suffer,  but  the 
basic  aim  was  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
evil.  At  this  point,  I  began  to  think  about 
Thoreau's  'Essay  on  Civil  Disobedience.' 
I  became  convinced  that  what  we  were 
preparing  to  do  in  Montgomery  was  related 
to  what  Thoreau  had  expressed.  We  were 
simply  saying  to  the  white  community, 
'We  can  no  longer  lend  our  cooperation  to 
an  evil  system.'  From  this  moment  on  I 
conceived  of  our  movement  as  an  act  of 
massive  noncooperation.  From  then  on  I 
rarely  used  the  word  'boycott.'" 


1 866  Cape  Cod 


Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 


The  copy  of  Cape  Cod  purchased  by  Tim 
Clemmer,  discussed  in  "Notes  and 
Queries"  ( TSB  226,  Winter  1999)  and  listed 
in  "Additions  to  the  Thoreau 
Bibliography,"  is  evidently  from  the  sec- 
ond printing  of  the  1865  first  edition 
Ticknor  and  Fields  plates.  In  the  Textual 
Introduction  to  Cape  Cod  (1988)  in  the 
Princeton  University  Press  The  Writings  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  pp.  309-324, 1  lay  out 
the  printing  history  of  the  1865  edition 
and  its  reimpressions  through  1892.  The 
major  sources  for  this  history  are  the  cost- 
books  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  and  its  succes- 
sors including  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,' and  the  examination  of  actual 
specimens  of  the  first  edition  and  its  sever- 
al reimpressions.  As  for  the  second 
impression,  dated  1866,  here  is  the  rele- 
vant passage,  from  pp.  319-320  (I  expand 
abbreviated  repository  names): 

The  Ticknor  and  Fields  cost  books 
record  a  reimpression  of  650  copies 
in  November  1865,  the  "2  Ed", 
although  until  the  1880s  reimpres- 
sions of  Cape  Cod,  unlike  those  of 
The  Manic  Woods,  are  not  designat- 
ed by  "Edition"  on  the  title  page  or 
copyright  page.  Copies  of  the  sec- 


ond impression  examined  by  the 
editor  and  other  members  of  the 
Thoreau  Edition  staff  include  two  at 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library, 
one  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
one  in  the  editor's  collection.  All  are 
dated  1866  on  the  title  page,  with 
the  publisher  given  there  as  Ticknor 
and  Fields.  The  imprint  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  spines,  however,  reads 
"Fields,  Osgood  &  Co."  on  the  three" 
copies  still  in  contemporary  bind- 
ings. Since  the  company  name 
changed  from  Ticknor  and  Fields  in 
October  1868,  it  appears  that  most 
copies  of  this  second  printing  were 
not  bound  for  almost  two  years, 
or — far  less  likely — that  new 
bindings  were  applied  to  disbound 
copies.  Kenneth  Harber  reports 
seeing  copies  dated  1866  with 
"Ticknor  and  Fields"  as  the  spine 
imprint,  both  without  advertising 
pages  and  with  ads  dated  November 
1865  at  the  end. 

I  would  want  to  add  here,  with  respect 
to  Tim  Clemmer's  copy,  that  it  was  com- 
mon practice  for  American  publishers  in 


the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  give  the  following  year's  date  on  the 
titlepages  of  printings  made  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  whether  these  were 
first  printings  or  reimpressions.  The  term 
"edition"  was  not  used  in  the 
bibliographer's  sense  by  Thoreau's  pub- 
lishers. The  true  second  edition  of  Cape 
Cod  was  the  Riverside  Edition  dated  1894 
in  its  first  impression. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Clemmer's 
discovery  of  an  extract  from  Walden  in 
Dwight's  Journal  is  a  real  find.  John 
Sullivan  Dwight  taught  music  and  Latin  at 
Brook  Farm,  1841-1847,  and  was  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  George  William  Curtis.  He 
founded  his  journal  in  1852. 
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(The  February  1999  National  Geographic,  a 
special  millennium  issue  on  biodiversity,  fea- 
tures a  photo  of  Edward  O.  Wilson  doing 
field  research  in  Walden  Woods  and  a  photo 
of  the  heavily  populated  swimming  beach  at 
Walden  Pond,  with  a  caption  about 
"Thoreau's  Walden  Pond"  (pp.  78-79).  Says 
Wilson:  Species  extinction  is  "the  challenge 
now  and  of  the  next  century.  Right  now  we're 
pushing  the  species  of  the  world  through  a 
bottleneck.  We've  got  to  make  it  a  major 
moral  principle  to  get  as  many  of  them 
through  this  as  possible.  And  there's  one  good 
thing  about  our  species:  We  like  a  challenge." 

Bob  Galvin  notes  that  there  are  many  refer- 
ences to  Thoreau  in  a  new  biography  of  the 
painter  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Writes  Bob,  "Wyeth 
was  an  avid  admirer  of  Thoreau.  He  was 
delighted  when  his  son,  Andrew,  was  born 
exactly  100  years  after  HDT.  Although  many 
people  know  that  NC  painted  the  color  illus- 
trations for  Men  of  Concord,  not  many  know 
that  Andrew,  who  ultimately  became  a  more 
famous  artist  than  his  Dad,  created  the  black 
and  white  squiggles  and  illustrations."  The 
book  is  David  Michaelis,  N.C.  Wyeth,  A 
I  Biography  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1998). 

From  Barbara  Wojtusik  of  Connecticut:  "A 
reading  of  The  Passion  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  a  new  play  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
noted  author  and  professor  at  Princeton 
University  was  recently  (July  20  [1998])  pre- 
sented at  the  Vineyard  Playhouse,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Beth  Wojtusik,  daughter  of 
Thoreau  Society  member,  Barbara  Wojtusik, 
portrayed  Margaret  Fuller.  The  sold-out  per- 
formance was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
lively  and  unsentimental  play,  based  on  jour- 
nals, letters  and  artistic  creation,  focuses  on 
Thoreau's  spirit  and  passion  for  life  and 
includes  familiar  quotations  as  well  as  interest- 
ing interpretations  such  as  sparks  of  romance 
between  Thoreau  and  Lydian  Emerson,  and 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller." 

We've  received  a  very  favorable  report  from  a 
student  in  a  seminar  course  on  Walden  that 
was  team-taught  this  past  winter  quarter  at 
Penn  State- Altoona,  by  Society  member 
Sandy  Petrulionis  and  her  colleagues, 
Carolyn  Mahan,  a  professor  of  Biology,  and 
Ian  Marshall,  along  with  Sandy  a  professor  of 
1  English.  The  course  included  weekly  reading 
notes,  an  oral  report,  and  a  leading  of  class 
discussion  by  each  student.  The  class  read 
^Walden  carefully  with  attention  to  prose 
style,  Thoreau's  Transcendentalist  philoso- 


phy, and  the  interconnection  of  science  and 
ideas.  The  student  is  enthusiastic  about  her 
teachers  and  writes,  "I  enjoy  this  course  and 
the  wisdom  of  Thoreau." 

Austin  Meredith  reports  that  the  course  on 
navigation  Thoreau  took  at  Harvard  is  still 
offered  and  is  the  longest  running  subject 
currently  offered  by  the  University.  The 
course  introduces  students  to  navigation 
instruments  and  maps  dating  back  hundreds 
of  years.  The  course  is  endowed  under  the 
Francis  W.  Wright  Lectureship  in  Celestial 
Navigation,  an  aptly  titled  endowment  for  a 
course  connecting  the  present  with  Thoreau. 

Jim  Dawson  found  a  reference  to  Thoreau  in 
Horry  and  the  Waccatnaw,  by  Franklin 
Burroughs  (Norton,  1992):  "Our  own  ideas 
of  individual  consequence  are  themselves 
consequences  of  an  idea  of  history.  Thoreau 
would  not  have  been  Thoreau  if  he  had  lived 
along  the  Waccamaw"  (p.  11).  The  author  is 
describing  a  poor  area  of  South  Carolina 
lacking  a  sense  of  its  own  history,  and  goes 
on  to  say,  "Social  and  historical  conscious- 
ness, without  which  there  is  small  likelihood 
of  any  articulate  individual  consciousness, 
does  not  flourish  in  a  subsistence  economy, 
on  scattered  farmsteads  ..."  (12). 

Jim  also  spotted  this  anecdote  from 
Frederick  Woodward  Skiff  in  Adventures  in 
Americana  (1935),  which  he  doesn't  remem- 
ber seeing  before:  "Then  we  drove  to 
Emerson's  home.  En  route,  my  driver  told 
me  that  he  was  born  and  raised  in  Concord 
and  had  been  a  school-mate  of  Thoreau.  He 
told  of  Thoreau's  'oddity'  as  he  termed  it. 

"One  Sunday  morning  near  church  time 
people  were  proceeding  on  their  way  to  attend 
services.  My  informant  was  on  the  street  with 
his  mother.  Suddenly  he  saw  Henry  walking 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  headed  where  he 
would  have  to  pass  groups  of  church-going 
people,  and  carrying  a  long  split  rail  across 
one  shoulder.  Someone  asked  Thoreau  why 
he  was  walking  through  the  street  in  this  man- 
ner. 'Just  to  make  fools  ask  questions,'  came 
Thoreau's  reply,  as  without  a  pause  he  pro- 
ceeded onward  down  the  street." 

Thoreau's  celebration  of  what  he  "learned  . . 
.  at  least,  by  [his]  experiment"  in  living  at 
Walden  Pond  is  quoted  in  All  Things  Are 
Possible — Pass  the  Word  by  Barbara  Milo 
Ohrbach  (Clarkson  Potter,  1995). 


L.  Bowman  Sturtevant  of  Maine  sent  in  a 
great  ad.  Cashing  in  on  the  marketability  of 
the  ideal  of  simplicity  and  Henry's  resonance 
down  east,  Husson  College  in  South 
Portland,  Maine  declares,  "Henry  David 
Thoreau  believed  in  simplicity.  So  do  we." 
The  simplicity  in  question  here  consists  of 
flexible  scheduling  of  classes,  no  long  lines 
for  registration,  and  full  and  free  parking.  A 
nice  picture  of  Henry  graces  almost  one  third 
of  the  ad.  "Husson  ...  it  doesn't  get  more 
simple  than  this." 

Louisa  Dennis  sent  copies  of  two  items  quot- 
ing Thoreau.  Quotable  Cards  has  added  to  its 
stable  of  cards  with  this  from  Henry:  "Go 
confidently  in  the  direction  of  your  dreams! 
Live  the  life  you've  imagined."  A  recent 
bifold  flier  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  (Vienna,  VA,  1-800-822-9919, 
www.nwf.org)  promoting  the  preservation  of 
woodland  and  other  habitats  quotes  and 
invokes  Thoreau.  The  quote:  "Nature  will 
bear -the  closest  inspection:  she  invites  us  to 
lay  our  eye  level  with  the  smallest  leaf  and 
take  an  insect  view  of  its  plain.  Every  part  is 
full  of  life." 

Joel  Myerson  sends  this  from  the  1997 
Proceeding  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  an  excerpt  from  a  reminiscence 
about  Thomas  Boylston  Adams  (1910-1997) 
by  his  son  Henry  Adams,  Curator  of 
American  Art,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
Speaking  of  his  childhood  with  his  father, 
Henry  Adams  recalls  (on  p.  133):  "It  was  a 
childhood  in  which  the  world  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  seemed  very  close.  I  remem- 
ber, for  example,  first  reading  Henry 
Thoreau's  Walden  in  a  first  edition  which 
Dad  had  received  as  a  prize  at  Groton 
School — to  my  knowledge,  his  lifetime's  sole 
academic  honor.  It  was  exciting  to  think  that 
the  pond  Thoreau  wrote  about,  and  where  he 
rethought  the  principles  of  human  existence, 
was  just  a  short  walk  through  the  woods. 
Later,  I  remember  Dad  telling  of  his  conver- 
sations with  old  Mr.  Flint  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  known  and  remembered  Thoreau,  and 
thought  he  was  a  crackpot;  and  of  learning 
that  Thoreau  had  originally  hoped  to  build 
his  hut  on  Flint's  pond,  but  that  the  Flints 
wouldn't  let  him.  Were  it  not  for  this  deci- 
sion, we  would  now  all  read  a  classic  named 
'Flint's  Pond'  rather  than  'Walden.'" 

Matthew  S.  Wedin  of  California  writes  to 
point  out  the  disappointing  irony  of 

continued  on  page  9 


"Pretty  Free  Omissions":   Emerson  Edits  a  Thoreau  Manuscript  for 

The  Dial  Francis  B.  Dedmond , 


Emerson's  lecture  schedule  in  the  winter  of  1842-1843  was  so 
heavy  that  he  was  forced  to  neglect  his  editorial  duties  on  The 
Dial,  so  much  so  that  actually  faithful  Henry  Thoreau  was  drafted  to 
edit  the  April  1843  issue.  Emerson  assumed  the  editorial  reins  again 
for  the  July  issue  and  apparently  asked  Thoreau  for  a  contribution 
before  Thoreau  left  Concord  on  May  6  for  his  Staten  island  sojourn. 
Thoreau  deliberately  held  off  until  he  reached  Staten  Island,  then  fell 
sick;  but  as  he  wrote  Emerson  on  May  23,  "If  I  can  finish  an  account 
of  a  winter's  walk  in  Concord  in  the  midst  of  a  Staten  Island  sum- 
mer— not  so  wise  or  true  I  trust — I  will  send  it  to  you  soon."1 

Thoreau  did  finish  his  account,  "A  Winter  Walk,"  but  when 
Emerson  received  it,  he  noted  sadly  in  his  Journal  that  Henry  was 
again  up  to  his  old  tricks  "of  unlimited  contradiction. ...  in  substi- 
tuting for  the  obvious  word  and  thought  its  diametrical 
antagonist."2  Emerson  concluded:  ".  . .  it  makes  me  nervous  and 
wretched  to  read  it,  with  all  its  merits"  (DaysHT,  118).  Emerson, 
obviously  hoping  Thoreau  would  place  the  piece  elsewhere — any- 
where to  spare  him  from  having  to  publish  it  in  The  Dial — ,  wrote 
Thoreau  on  June  10,  stating  that  the  July  issue  was  filled  and  ready 
for  the  printers,  but  that  he  would  "keep  it  for  October,  subject 
however  to  your  order  if  you  find  a  better  disposition  for  it" 
(CorrHDT,  1 18).  Thoreau  replied  from  Staten  Island  on  July  8:  "As 
for  the  'Winter's  Walk'  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  printed  in  the  D.  if 
you  think  it  good  enough,  and  will  criticise  it — otherwise  send  it  to 
me  and  I  will  dispose  of  it"  (CorrHDT,  125).  Emerson  kept  it,  but  on 
September  8  from  Concord  he  wrote  Thoreau  and  bluntly  stated: 

I  mean  to  send  the  Winter's  Walk  to  the  printer  tomorrow 
for  the  Dial.  I  had  some  hesitation  about  it,  notwithstanding 
its  faithful  observation  and  its  fine  sketches  of  the  pickerel- 
fisher  and  of  the  woodchopper,  on  account  of  mannerism,  an 
old  charge  of  mine, — as  if,  by  attention,  one  could  get  the 
trick  of  the  rhetoric;  for  example,  to  call  a  cold  place  sultry,  a 
solitude  public,  a  wilderness  domestic  (a  favorite  word),  and 
in  the  woods  to  insult  over  cities,  armies,  etc.  By  pretty  free 
omissions,  however,  I  have  removed  my  principal  objections. 
(CorrHDT,  137) 

Emerson,  according  to  Frank  Sanborn,  cut  out  two  pages  or  so 
from  the  manuscript  before  printing  it  in  The  Dial  for  October  (see 
CorrHDT,  138).  When  Thoreau  read  the  printed  essay,  he  wrote 
Emerson:  "1  see  that  I  was  very  blind  to  send  you  my  manuscript  in 
such  a  state,  but  I  have  good  second  sight  (?)  at  least.  I  could  still 
shake  it  in  the  wind  to  some  advantage,  if  it  would  hold  together. 
There  are  some  sad  mistakes  in  the  printing"  (CorrHDT,  145).  The 
sad  mistakes  Thoreau  refers  to  may  not  have  been  printers'  mistakes 
at  all,  but  simply  editorial  revisions  made  by  Emerson  himself  which 
Thoreau  saw  for  the  first  time  when  The  Dial  reached  him  on  Staten 
Island.  A  seventeen-line  fragment  of  the  original  manuscript,3  now  in 
the  Special  ( iollections  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Library  at 
( arbondale,  has  no  fewer  than  seven  revisions  penciled  in  in 
Emerson's  hand. 


Thoreau's  Manuscript 
[self-subsis]tent  valor,  such  as 
they  never  witnessed — and4  which 
never  knew  defeat  nor  fear.  Here 
reign  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  a  primitive  age.  A  health 
and  hope  far  remote  from  towns 
and  cities. — Standing  quite 
alone  here-far  in  the  forest 
while  the  wind  is  shaking  down 
snow  from  the  trees,  and 
leaving  the  only  human  foot 
steps  behind  us,  we  find 
our  reflections  of  richer  variety 
than  the  life  of  cities. — The 
chicadee  and  nuthatch  are 
more  inspiring  society  than 
statesmen  and  philosophers — 
and  we  return  to  towns  and 
villages  as  to  a  more  vulgar 
community. 

i:In  this  lonely  glen13 
with  its  brook  draining  the 
slopes,  with14  its  creased  ice  and 
crystals  of  all  hues  and 
shapes, lD  which  shame  the 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome.16 


Emerson's  Editorial  Changes 
[self-subsis]tent  valor,  such  as 
they  never  witnessed — 5  which 
never  knew  defeat  nor  fear.  Here 
reign  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  a  primitive  age6  and  a  health 
and  hope  far  remote  from  towns 
and  cities. — '  Standing  quite 
alone  here8  far  in  the  forest 
while  the  wind  is  shaking  down 
snow  from  the  trees,  and 
leaving  the  only  human  tracks 
behind  us,  we  find 
our  reflections  of  a  richer  variety 
than  the  life  of  cities. — 9  The 
chicadee  and  nuthatch  are 
more  inspiring  society  than 
statesmen  and  philosophers — 10 
and  we  shall  return  to  these 
last1 '  as  to  more  vulgar 
companions. 

In  this  lonely  glen 
with  its  brook  draining  the 
slopes,  with  its  creased  ice  and 
crystals  of  all  hues  and 
shapes,  [where  the  spruces 
and  hemlocks  stand  up  on  either 
side, . . .] 


Since  we  do  not  have  all  of  Thoreau's  "A  Winter  Walk"  manu- 
script, we  cannot  know  fully  what  Emerson  meant  by  his  having 
made  "pretty  free  omissions."  We  do  know,  however,  that  he  delet- 
ed a  poem — a  poem  that  appears  on  the  verso  of  the  manuscript 
containing  the  prose  fragment  quoted  above.  The  untitled  poem 
was  later  published,  with  significant  structural  changes,  as  "A 
Winter  Scene"  in  Poems  of  Nature.  Thoreau  mined  the  deleted 
poem  from  a  manuscript  dated  Friday,  October  14,  1842,  a  manu- 
script now  in  the  Huntington  Library  (HM  13182). 17  The  poem  in 
HM  13182,  entitled  "A  Winter  and  Spring  Scene,"18  is  twenty  stan-  - 
zas  and  eighty-two  lines  long.  The  HM  13182  poem  begins 

Now  melts  the  snow 

In  this  warm  sun 

The  meadows  flow 

The  streamlets  run. 

But  the  poem  Thoreau  included  in  his  "A  Winter  Walk"  manu- 
script of  necessity  had  to  deal  only  with  winter.  So  Thoreau  selecteJ^^ 
eight  stanzas— three,  seven,  four,  five,  ten,  fourteen,  eleven,  and     ^^ 
twelve,  in  that  order — from  the  available  twenty,  carefully  omitting 
the  spring  stanzas.  There  may  have  been  more  stanzas,  but  the  MS 
fragment  shows  only  eight. 


The  Rabit  [sic]  leaps 

The  mouse  outcreeps 

The  flag  out-peeps 

Beside  the  brook. 

The  ferret  weeps 

The  marmot  sleeps 

The  owlet  keeps 

In  his  snug  nook. 

The  apples  thaw 

The  ravens  caw 

The  squirrels  gnaw 

The  frozen  fruit; 

To  their  retreat 

I  track  the  feet 

Of  mice  that  eat 

The  apples  root. 

The  willows  droop 

The  alders  stoop 

The  pheasants  group 

Beneath  the  snow. 

The  catkins  green 

Cast  o'er  the  scene 

A  summer  sheen 

A  genial  glow. 

The  snow  dust  falls 

The  otter  crawls 

The  partridge  calls, 

Far  in  the  wood 

The  traveller  dreams 

The  tree-ice  gleams 

The  blue  jay  screams 

In  angry  mood. 

No  doubt  Emerson  improved  "A  Winter  Walk";  no  doubt  he 
was  justified  in  removing  "The  Rabit  [sic]  leaps"  from  a  piece  that 
even  without  it  was  sure  to  make  him  nervous  and  wretched  "with 
all  its  merits." 

Notes 

1  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl 

Bode  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1958),  107.  Subsequent 
references  to  The  Correspondence  ofH.D.T,  shall  appear  in  the  text  and 
shall  be  designated  CorrHDT. 

2  Quoted  in  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred 

A.  Knopf,-1970),  1 18.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  Days  HT 

3  Published  with  permission.  Materials  in  brackets  do  not  appear  in  MS. 
The  and  is  scratched  through. 

The  essay  originally  appeared  in  The  Dial,  IV  (October,  1843).  The  seven- 
teen-line  fragment  appears  in  printed  form  on  p.  217.  At  this  point  a 
semicolon  rather  than  a  dash  appears  in  The  Dial  version. 

6  A  comma  is  here  in  The  Dial  version. 


7  A  dash  does  not  appear  in  The  Dial  version. 

8  In  The  Dial,  here  is  deleted  and  replaced  by  a  comma. 

9  The  dash  is  deleted  in  the  printed  essay. 

10  The  dash  becomes  a  comma  in  The  Dial. 

1 '  A  comma  appears  at  this  point  in  The  Dial  version. 

12  No  paragraph  in  printed  version. 

13  A  .comma  here  in  printed  version. 

14  with  deleted  in  printed  version. 

15  and  shapes  does  not  appear  in  printed  version. 

16  This  clause  Emerson  scratched  through.. 

17  See  Collected  Poems  of  Henry  Thoreau  (Enlarged  ed.),  ed.  Carl  Bode 

(Baltimore:  The  Johns"  Hopkins  Press,  1966),  249-65,  and  Henry  D. 
Thoreau:  Journal.  Volume  1: 1837-1844,  ed.  John  C.  Broderick  et  al. 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1981),  440-42. 

18  What  Bode  calls  the  first  refined  version  of  this  poem  was  published  in 

the  Sanborn-edited  The  First  and  Last  Journey  of  Thoreau.  See  pages 
239-42  for  the  poem  in  Collected  Poems  ofH.T. 


Notes  &  Queries,  from  page  7 

"American  General  Financial  Group"  running  an  advertisement  during 
the  1998  World  Series  television  broadcast  which  quotes  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  "to  help  promote  their  [AGFG's]  idea  of  the  American 
dream." 

Thoreau  Society  members  presented  well-received  lectures  in  Thoreau 
country  recently.  The  28  January  1999  Concord  Journal  carries  an  article 
reporting  on  Beth  WitherelPs  talk  on  "Thpreau's  Transcendental 
Natural  History,"  the  first  in  a  five-part  lecture  series,  "Writing  for 
Nature,"  co-sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Thoreau  Institute, 
and  the  Concord  Museum.  And  Steve  Ells  recently  gave  a  talk  about 
Thoreau  and  the  Estabrook  Woods  to  an  audience  at  the  Minute  Man 
Visitor  Center  in  Lexington,  Mass.  A  substantial  piece  on  Steve's  talk 
appeared  in  the  7  February  1999  MetroWest  Daily  News. 

An  obituary  for  Paul  Brooks,  longtime  Lincoln  resident,  former  editor- 
in-chief  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  editor  of  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring, 
and  recipient  of  the  Thoreau  Society  Medal  and  honored  speaker  at  a 
recent  gathering  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  appeared  in  the  9  December 
1998  Boston  Globe.  The  obituary  is  by  Tom  Long. 

Janie  Paul  has  now  completed  her  work  on  "The  River,"  a  portfolio  of 
ten  prints  based  on  text  from  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  Each  print  is  5"  x  20"  and  contains  photographic  images  com- 
bined with  drawings  and  hand-painted  chine  colle  papers.  All  of  the 
photographic  images  were  taken  on  the  Sudbury  River  in  Concord, 
where  the  artist  spent  her  childhood.  The  many  interwoven  levels  of 
meaning  in  the  text  are  reflected  in  the  layered  images  and  in  the 
unusual  combinations  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  with  panoramic  views 
of  the  river. 

"The  River"  will  be  exhibited  this  summer  at  the  Tsongas  Gallery  at 
Walden  Pond.  The  suite  has  been  printed  in  an  edition  of  twelve,  each 
of  which  comes  in  a  handmade  clamshell  box.  The  price  is  $2400.  The 
work  has  been  exhibited  at  Dartmouth  College  NH,  Cedar  Crest 
College,  PA,  the  University  of  Michigan  and  The  Blue  Mountain 
Gallery  in  New  York.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  by  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard  University.  If  you 
would  like  more  information,  call  or  e-mail  Janie  at  (734)  663-4057, 
janiep@umich.edu. 
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Annual  Walk  to  Thoreau's  Grave 

Robert  J.  Galvin 

In  commemoration  of  the  life  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  the  Thoreau  Society  will  sponsor  a 
walk  to  Thoreau's  grave  site  on  famous 
Author's  Ridge  in  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  on  Saturday,  May  8,  1999,  at  noon 
(rain  or  shinej.  This  one-hour  event  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

Park  inside  the  cemetery  gate. 
Participants  should  meet  at  the  cemetery  "" 
gate  and  walk  to  Author's  Ridge — an  easy 
walk  of  less  than  5  minutes.  For  written 
directions  and  additional  information  call 
Bob  Galvin  at  (617)  524-2455;  e-mail 
robtgalvin@mindspring.com. 

A  Thoreau  Society  member,  who  will  lead 
the  walk,  will  read  a  portion  of  the  original  ^ 
eulogy  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  read  at 
Thoreau's  funeral.  (Thoreau  died  on  May  6, 
1862  in  Concord.)  Participants  will  be  invited 
to  read  their  favorite  brief  Thoreau  passage. 
We  will  return  to  the  gate  by  1:00  p.m. 


Calendar 


Massachusetts 
8  Saturday 


12:00  p.m. 


Walk  to  Thoreau's  Grave.  For  the  second 
year,  Society  Board  Member  Bob  Galvin  has 
organized  a  walk  in  commemoration  of  the  life 
of  Thoreau.  A  portion  of  Emerson's  eulogy  will 
be  read  and  participants  will  be  invited  to  read 
their  favorite  passages.  See  article  in  this  issue. 


I  8  Tuesday 


7:30  p.m. 


"Edwin  Way  Teale:  A  Snapshot."  Tom 
Potter  is  past  president  of  the  Indiana  Audubon 
Society,  chairman  of  a  recent  conference  on 
Thoreau,  and  writer  of  the  forthcoming  autho- 
rized biography  of  Edwin  Way  Teale.  He  will 
offer  a  brief  look  at  several  aspects  of  the  life  of 
Edwin  Way  Teale,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
.writer  and  naturalist,  and  accomplished  pho- 
tographer. Teale  was  influenced  by  Henry 
Thoreau,  but  unlike  Thoreau,  avoided  social 
criticism,  expressing  only  in  private  notes  his 
caustic  thinking  on  social  issues. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  final  lecture  in  the  1999 
series,  "Writing  for  Nature,"  sponsored  by  the 
Thoreau  Society,  Thoreau  Institute,  and 
Concord  Museum.  Lectures  held  at  Concord 
Museum  (200  Lexington  Road).  Free  and  open 
to  the  public.  For  more  information  call  (978) 
369-9763. 


29  Saturday 


9:30-12:00 


"Exploring  Concord  Inside  and  Out:  The 
Town  of  Emerson  &  Thoreau."  A  two  and  one- 
half  hour  walking  tour  which  includes  the 
Museum's  collections,  Concord  Center,  and 
ending  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  $15  adult; 
$10  senior;  $5  student/child/Member.  Call 
(978)  369-9763  for  more  information.  Offered 
the  last  Saturday  of  every  month. 


Maryland 
15  Saturday 


1:00  p.m. 


Joe  Gilbert  will  discuss  Walden,  "Walking," 
and  Thoreau's  sense  of  place.  He  will  conclude 
with  a  walking  tour  of  the  arboretum  grounds. 
Adkins  Arboretum  (Denton,  Maryland).  Free 
and  open  to  the  public. 


relevance  to  other  communities.  Applications 
and  information  is  available  by  contacting 
Helen  Bowdoin  at  (781)  259-4740  or 
Helen.Bowdoin@walden.org.  This  program  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  EDCO  Collaborative  and 
is  supported  in  part  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education. 

8-11 

Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering. 
Concord,  MA.  Join  us  in  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  first  publications  of  "Civil 
Disobedience"  (originally  published  as 
"Resistance  to  Civil  Government")  and  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Arun 
Gandhi  will  present  our  main  lecture  on 
Saturday  evening.  Full  details  and  registration 
packets  are  enclosed  with  this  mailing.  More 
information  can  be  found  on  our  Web  site  at 
www.  walden.org/  society. 

11-14 

The  Other  America:  A  Concord  Convocation. 
The  program,  initiated  by  the  Center  for 
American  Studies,  will  trace  the  unfolding  of 
the  "American  Spirit"  through  7  periods  of 
American  history,  beginning  with  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  and  concluding  with  the  Modern 
High-Tech  Age.  Includes  keynote  on  Emerson's 
"American  Scholar,"  Charles  Ives's  "Concord 
Sonata,"  dramatic  and  musical  presentations, 
examination  of  the  Concord  Authors,  and 
more.  For  further  information  visit  our  web 
site  (Concord  Convocation)  at  www. 
americanstudies.org  or  call  (603)  878-4315 


August 


Katahdin  Excursion.  Baxter  State  Park,  ME. 
Society  members  will  spend  three  nights  and 
two  days  in  Baxter  State  Park.  Participants  can 
hike  Mt.  Katahdin,  moose-watch,  discuss 
Thoreau's  The  Maine  Woods,  and  explore  the 
200,000  acre  state  park.  Registration  forms  are 
enclosed  with  this  mailing  and  can  be  found  on 
the  Web  site  at  www.walden.org/society  (click 
on  "Activities"  then  "Excursions"). 


October 


Massachusetts 
1-14 

I  horeau's  World  and  Ours:  A  summer 
seminar  tor  high  school  teachers  o!  English, 
history,  and  science.  The  Thoreau  Institute, 
I  incoln,  MA.  I  Ins  is  ,i  two  week  multidiscipli- 
nary  study  ot  the  ecological,  environmental,  lit 
erary,  and  cultural  histories  ol  ( loncord,  with 


Massachusetts 
9-11 

Cape  Cod  Excursion.  Mark  these  dates  on 
your  calendar.  Our  first  Cape  Cod  Excursion 
will  take  place  in  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Thoreau's  first  trip  to  the  Cape. 
Join  Adam  Gamble,  author  of  In  the  Footsteps  of 
Thoreau,  for  three  day-hikes,  discussions,  and 
presentations,  lor  more  information,  contact 
the  Society  office  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.walden.org/society. 
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